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TN this issue of Opporruniry, Helen 
Alfred, distinguished authority on Hous- 
ing. writes briefly on the subject of better 
housing as a part of the Recov- 
ery Program. We hope that it 
will stimulate those who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the Negro to re- 
double their efforts to secure slum clear- 
ance and low cost housing in those sections 
of our large cities occupied by Negroes. 

With the exception of Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Atlanta and Detroit, there has 
been a noticeable lack of intelligently direct- 
ed effort to secure the benefits of improved 
housing in the congested, and often neglect- 
ed Negro areas of our cities. One of the diffi- 
culties has undoubtedly been the inability 
to create financially responsible agencies 
able to acquire the necessary equity in the 
land to qualify for governmental loans. 

Happily this difficulty has been eliminat- 
ed by the action of Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes. Now it is possible for 
qualified public authority to secure an out- 
right grant from the government of 30 per 
cent of the cost of labor and materials and 
a long time loan of the remaining 70 per 
cent for the erection of low cost dwellings. 
By this generous act of the national admin- 
istration it would appear that the greatest 
obstacle to better housing has been re- 
moved. And it is up to all of those interest- 
ed in the Negro to bend every effort to 
secure the eradication of the unsightly, un- 
healthy slums that now disfigure our cities, 
and the erection in their stead of sanitary, 
low cost housing. Nothing certainly is more 
needed by the Negro in the urban centers of 
the nation, and nothing will contribute 
more to a reduction of his frightful death 
rate, juvenile delinquency and crime, much 
of which can be directly traced to bad hous- 
ing. 

In New York the legislature is being 
asked to create a City Housing Authority 
which will give the city itself the opportun- 
ity to take full advantage of the offer of the 


Housing 


Federal Government. The Housing Author- 
ity Bill should certainly receive the endorse- 
ment and support of Harlem’s not insigni- 
ficant Negro population and the legislators 
who are its representatives. 
OW much plain ignorance plays in racial 
antagonisms has been strikingly re- 
vealed by a recent study carried on by Dr. 
P. W. Schlorff of the School of 
A Point Education at New York Univer- 
of Attack sity. Dr. Schlorff, who carried 
on his experiments with 425 
high school students at Hoboken, N. J., 
found that the students definitely developed 
increased tolerance as they were made fam- 
iliar with the history of the Negro, his Afri- 
can origin and customs, his achievements 
in America, and his contribution to the de- 
velopment of the United States. 

The findings of Dr. Schlorff indicate the 
place where racial attitudes should be 
shaped and that is the public schools. It is 
strange but true, that it is possible for 
young men and women to graduate from 
the public schools of any city in the United 
States without having the slightest informa- 
tion as to the roles Negroes have played in 
the history of their country other than that 
of slaves. They know nothing of Crispus At- 
tucks, or of Phyllis Wheatley. They have 
never heard the name of Benjamin Ban- 
neker, nor even Frederick Douglas. They 
have a vague idea that Negro soldiers were 
in the World War, but that they played a 
conspicuous part in the Revolutionary War, 
and the war of 1812 is wholly unknown to 
them. 

The ignorance of the students concerning 
the Negro is only surpassed by their teach- 
ers, even some of those who teach in schools 
where Negroes are a part of the student 
body. Probably nothing will contribute 
more to the growth of better race relations 
than the addition of unbiased courses on 
Racial Elements in our Population to the 
curricula of our public and private schools. 
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As year by year the literature by and about 

the Negro not only maintains its volume, 
but deepens and clarifies in quality, there can 
be no doubt that the Negro theme has become 
a prominent and permanent strain in contem- 
porary American literature. No mere fad or 
fashion could have sustained itself for ten or 
more years with increasing ‘momentum and 
undiminished appeal and effect. In fact, as the 
fad subsides, a sounder, more artistic expres- 
sion of Negro life and character takes its 
place. What was once prevalent enough almost 
to be the rule has now become quite the ex- 
ception; the typical Negro author is no longer 
propagandist on the one hand or exhibitionist 
on the other; the average white author is now 
neither a hectic faddist nor a superficial or 
commercialized exploiter in his attitude toward 
Negro subject matter;—and as a result the 
unexpected has happened, sobriety, poise and 
dignity are becoming the dominant keynotes 
of the developing Negro theme. 

But fortunately the dignity and sobriety are 
not the stiff pose and starched trappings of 
the moralist,—although the Negro artist is 
still considerably beset by moralizing Puritans, 
just as the white author is plagued by a bab- 
bitized host of Philistines—but instead the 
simple, unaffected dignity of sympathetic and 
often poetic realism and the sobriety of the art- 


ist who loves and respects his subject-matter. 
It was one thing to inveigh against the Negro 
stereotypes in fiction, drama, art and sociology, 
it was quite another to painfully reconstruct 
from actual life truer, livelier, more representa- 
tive substitutes. But just this our contempo- 
rary realism has carefully sought and almost 
completely achieved,—and only realism could 
have done so, all the contentions of the puri- 
tanical idealists to the contrary. Social justice 
may be the handiwork of the sentimentalists 
and the idealists, but the only safe and sane 
poetic justice must spring from sound and un- 
derstanding realism. 

We can trust and encourage a literary phil- 
osophy that can sustain the devoted art of a 
Julia Peterkin, that can evoke from the liberal 
white South a book like The Tragedy of Lynch- 
ing, that can transform gradually the superfi- 
cial, caricaturish interest of the early Roark 
Bradford into the penetrating, carefully stu- 
died realism of his latest novel, Kingdom Com- 
ing. And to the extent that James Weldon 
Johnson’s autobiography represents a new and 
effective step in Negro biography, it can be 
attributed to the sober, realistic restraint that 
dominates it in striking contrast to the flam- 
boyant egotism and sentimentality of much of 
our previous biographical writing. So we must 
look to enlightened realism as the present hope 
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of Negro art and literature, not merely because 
it is desirable for our art to be in step with 
the prevailing mode and trend of the art and 
literature of its time,—important though that 
may be—but because both practical and aes- 
thetic interests dictate truth as the basic desi- 
deratum in the portrayal of the Negro,—and 
truth is the saving grace of realism. As it 
matures, we may expect this new realism to 
become more and more humane, and as it mel- 
lows to take on cosmopolitan perspective,— 
perhaps the one new dimension that can carry 
it beyond the boundaries of national literature 
to the classic universality of world literature. 
Readers of Opportunity have had a rare fore- 
taste of this humane cosmopolitanism in the 
observations and attitudes of the well-tempered 
realism of the accomplished author of The 
Good Earth,—Mrs. Pear] Buck. 

Comment on the fiction of the year is com- 
paratively easy when referred to this general 
trend; in theme or problem no book of the year 
is out of step with realism, and in style only 
one,—Miss_ Fauset’s, dissents. In Banana 
Bottom, Claude McKay turns to his native 
Jamaica, with complete success so far as local 
color and setting are concerned, and with mod- 
erate success in the story of Bita whose life 
dramatizes a provincial duel between peasant 
paganism and middle class Puritanism. Real 
and tragic as the struggle is, one has the feel- 
ing that McKay cannot yet handle the prob- 
lem type story as skillfully as the story of 
local color, although he has added another im- 
portant province to Negro fiction. Bita’s re- 
nunciation of middle-class respectability and 
her English missionary training in marrying 
the peasant Jubban might have been made more 
inevitable, and thus the more moving. McKay’s 
treatment, however, is always stylistically ma- 
ture and nowhere borders on the amateurish, 
and his very real characters are far removed 
from mere types. The same cannot be said for 
Miss Fauset’s latest novel,—Comedy, American 
Style, which though it makes a distinct con- 
tribution in its theme, fails to capitalize it fully 
by forceful style and handling. The one dark 
child in a family of striving, middle class, pre- 
judice-conditioned Negroes, dominated by an 
ambitious, lily-white mother, is the setting for 
one of the really great and original Negro 
classics, whether it be treated as tragedy or 
social comedy. This situation Miss Fauset has 
admirably documented, so that an important 
segment of Negro life is opened up; but the 
characterization is too close to type for the 
deepest conviction, the style is too mid-Victor- 
ian for moving power today, and the point of 
view falls into the sentimental hazard, missing 
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the deep potential tragedy of the situation on 
the one hand, and its biting satire on the other. 
Yet Negro fiction would be infinitely poorer 
without the persevering and slowly maturing 
art of Miss Fauset, and her almost single- 
handed championship of upper and middle class 
Negro life as an important subject for fiction. 

Artistically then, the honors still go afield 
to the more mature fiction of peasant life and 
the Southern milieu,—for how much longer we 
dare not predict, but certainly to date. The 
steady maturing of Roark Bradford’s art has 
already been mentioned. Kingdom Coming is 
masterful fiction, all the more acceptable be- 
cause the Negro characterization is true and 
deeply sympathetic. But for a forced and melo- 
dramatic ending the novel would have been a 
masterpiece. As it is, some of the best chapters 
in all Southern fiction on plantation life have 
been written, and an important contender has 
been added to the lists of the liberal Southern 
realists. 

Roll, Jordan, Roll masquerades as non- 
fiction; but it really is a folk novelist’s note 
book; a workmanlike palette by which one can 
gauge the technique of Miss Peterkin’s intense- 
ly studied portraiture of the Southern Negro. 
It is illuminating to see the actual types from 
which she has been making up her characters 
all these years. That they are real Negroes, 
no one could possibly deny, but the author has 
the happy but unfortunate illusion that they 
are the generic Negro,—and that they scarcely 
are. For one thing, they are too bucolic, too 
tinted with Miss Peterkin’s own Theocritan 
fancy; and for the other, they are a bit too 
local and sectional to be generic. This by no 
means signifies that this careful and sympa- 
thetic recording is unwelcome; on the contrary, 
I would bracket the book with James Weldon 
Johnson’s autobiography as the year’s out- 
standing literary achievement in the Negro 
field. With Doris Ulmann’s superb photo- 
graphic studies, Negro folk portraiture has 
been raised to a plane so purely and perfectly 
artistic that one marvels how realism could 
have accomplished it. When will the scientific 
folk-lorists wake up to the possibilities of art 
as the medium of the truest portrayal of hu- 
man types? 

Along This Way takes its place, too, in this 
borderland between fact and fiction, where the 
values of both are happily blended. For al- 
though it is the sober narrative of an out- 
standing individual’s experience, the Johnson 
autobiography is also the history of a class 
and of a generation. It is the story of the first 
generation of Negro culture, with all of the 
struggles, dilemmas and triumphs of the ad- 
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vance guard of the Negro intelligentsia. It 
could just as well have been the type story 
of Black Bohemia,—a story that must some 
day be written, if Weldon Johnson had not 
been so versatile in adding to his achievements 
as a musical comedy librettist, song-writer and 
poet those of the journalist, the diplomat and 
the race publicist. With the panoramic sweep 
before him, our author doubtless could not stop 
for the intimate and careful picture of the 
Bohemia of Will Marion Cook, Williams and 
Walker, Cole and Johnson; but what the story 
lacks in dramatic intensity, it gains in com- 
posite variety and representativeness. Along 
This Way is indispensabie for the understand- 
ing of the upper levels of Negro life. At the 
same time it is one of the best cross-section 
pictures of that little known zone of inter- 
racial cultural collaboration between black and 
white intellectuals and artists which starting 
with the vogue of Negro art in New York is 
spreading gradualy throughout all liberal cul- 
ture centers of the nation. Mr. Johnson is a 
little too close to his scene for daring or 
thorough appraisal; and he is too much the 
diplomat to attempt to anticipate posterity’s 
verdict on things he has seen and experienced, 
with the single and praiseworthy exception of 
Negro rights,—a subject on which he has al- 
ways been consistently outspoken and uncom- 
promising. Yet, with it all, one or two more 
biographies are needed, lest the reading public 
jump to hasty generalizations about the Ne- 
gro intellectual and artist in the same unfor- 
tunate way in which they have insisted upon 
generalizing about the peasant Negro. 
* * 

Turning now to straight history and socio- 
logy, we find a formidable list, which valuable 
although it is, suggests that Negro life will 
not be immune from that modern plague called 
“research.” Slavery in Mississippi and Slavery 
in Georgia suggest a possible monograph on 
slavery in every one of the slave states and 
territories; and there have been three or four 
contenders for the dubious honor of “The Last 
Slaver.” Personally I would trade one synthetic 
and interpretative study like Gaines’ The 
Southern Plantation for a dozen such detailed 
historical studies. This is not anti-historical 
bias, or even lack of recognition that we are 
just beginning to approach that objective 
frame of: mind from which the real history of 
slavery can be written. It is rather the con- 
tention that what modern social science needs 
most is an analysis of social forces, attitudes 
and traditions rather than a rehearsal of facts; 
even though the: record stands badly in need 
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of rewriting. For that very reason, we single 
out as notable such interpretative studies as 
Professor Barnes book on The Anti-Slavery 
Impulse, Virginius Dabney’s study of the in- 
ner conflict of the South in his Liberalism in 
the South, and most of all, Mr. Raper’s bril- 
liant and fearless study of lynching. Why in 
these days of medals and official rewards, have 
we no way of acknowledging and encouraging 
such constructive liberalism and scholarship as 
has centered in Chapel Hill, and sent out 
through the University of North Carolina 
Press such a steady and illuminating stream 
of studies of Negro life and the race ques- 
tion? 

It is encouraging to notice that Negro his- 
torical scholarship and social analysis keeps 
pace, more or less, with the increasing general 
academic interest in the study of the Negro. 
The list of Negro authorship in this field would 
be well balanced indeed if it could include Dr. 
Du Bois’s promised publication on The Negro 
in the Reconstruction—now delayed until 
spring. But even without this much awaited 
study, there is no dearth of sound interpreta- 
tive comment on race history and sociology. 
The year has seen the first comprehensive study 
of the Negro church by two competent, young 
Negro investigators, and with the studies an- 
nounced and under way, it requires no prophet 
to predict for next year an unprecedented leap 
forward of Negro historical and sociological 
scholarship. This will particularly reveal, if I 
am not much mistaken, along with such veter- 
ans as Dr. Woodson and Dr. Du Bois, an en- 
tire younger generation of scholars whose gen- 
eral point of view may be differentiated as a 
conviction that Negro life needs now to be 
studied in its inter-relationships with the gen- 
eral life of which it is an integral part. 'That 
shift of the modern sociological point of view, 
from faint beginnings several years back, is 
now registering almost to the point of becom- 
ing the dominant and conceded attitude among 
all modern-minded students of the race ques- 
tion, whether they be Negro or white. Dr. 
Woodson alone holds to the counter-thesis of 
racialist history, and states the case more rad- 
ically than he has ever stated it in his Mis- 
Education of the Negro. Here, at least, is a 
challenging defense of propagandist history 
and an educational emphasis upon race tradi- 
tion and racial morale. We must ponder this 
“Black Zionism” carefully, pro and con—for 
when the dilemmas of the Negro’s position in 
America are fundamentally intellectualized, this 
issue that Dr. Woodson so provocatively raises 
will be found to be the basic and critical ques- 
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tion involved. Personally I think the sooner the 
question is faced the better,—especially since 
as yet our policies and programs have not quite 
come to the fork of the road at which a policy 
of assimilation must part company with a 
policy of racial self-determination. 

Lastly, but not least, comes Africa. This 
year the travelogues are by no means as nu- 
merous,—and we can afford to ignore them in 
noticing the new genres that are growing into 
prominence. Inaugurated by such books as 
Julian Huxley’s Africa View, the Anglo-Saxon 
mind is at last achieving a spiritual apprecia- 
tion of native values. The continental mind, 
especially the French, but also, it must be 
said, the German, has long since made this 
discovery and reflected it in its colonial litera- 
ture. What they admit directly, the Anglo- 
Saxon mentality seems to need to admit by 
indirection, except in an occasional brief and 
brave passage in men like Llewellyn Powys, 
E. A. Rattray, Julian Huxley. But in a satiric 
allegory, no less a personage than Bernard 
Shaw suggests to white civilization that it 
should not be so cock-sure of itself, or so con- 
fident that its God sanctions its brutal and 
egotistical missionarism. Smal] wonder that he 
has to conjure up the shade of Voltaire to 
ward off the racial recoil! But if Mr. Shaw’s 
caution to ‘Let Africa alone’ is suggestive, 
how much more so, Miss Holtby’s concrete 
satire,—*Mandoa, Mandoa.” Here is the real 
antidote for the virus of missionarism and 
self-deceptive imperialism. It is an achievement 
when there is enough of the spirit of self- 
criticism and relative evaluation to make such 
a book possible. May its tribe increase! 

Of the same new outlook, thought not satiric- 
al, is Emily Hahn’s Congo Solo. Here is a 
frank, sensitive and uncondescending narrative 
of equatorial Africa as it is, with no parti- 
sanship either for or against the colonial sys- 
tem. Yet as a frank statement of its intimate 
workings in terms of the life of the governed 
villages, there can be little doubt that the 
colonial system would rather have an indig- 
nant moralistic diatribe than the subtle in- 
dictment of this simple story. Little by little 
the new respect for native custom and institu- 
tions in their own setting is establishing itself, 
and with the corollary that it is necessary to 
understand the institutions and traditions of 
primitive peoples before interfering with their 
lives. This thesis is more academically carried 
through in one of the best popular treatises on 
the life of primitive peoples, Professor Dri- 
berg’s At Home with the Savage. This book 
is especially competent in its discussion of the 
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legal and political institutions of the Baganda 
and other East African peoples, and has the 
virtue of describing their social values in ad- 
dition to their mere externalities of form and 
ceremonial. 

Then there is that unexpected new thing out 
of Africa,—a native non-missionary biography, 
the narrative of the great Zulu war-lord,— 
Chaka, by a native scholar who knows and re- 
spects the tribal tradition, and yet can evaluate 
it against its European equivalents. There is 
much talk in some quarters of a revival of na- 
tive lore and art as part of the new program 
of native education. However, if this is to be a 
missionarized product, it will never rehabilitate 
native values or soundly integrate the tribal 


tradition and its sanctions with the necessary 
admixture of European learning and technique 
that any modern system of education must also 
give. The emergence of real native letters is, 
therefore, something to be heralded with great 
joy. A sounder and more intelligent interest 
on the part of the American Negro in the cul- 
tural development of Africa could certainly 
help forward this revival of the suppressed 
native traditions, and in my opinion, we have 
more to gain thereby than we have to give. 
* «© 

To conclude,—a year of material stress and 
depression has not adversely affected the liter- 
ature of the Negro, although many a man- 
uscript may have gone unprinted. Indeed it 
may be that the deepening sobriety and poise 
of the books that have appeared is in part 
due to the absence of printing press pressure 
before and high-pressure salesmanship after 
the literary event. The natural urge and urg- 
ency of the creative impulse, we hope, will 
suffice for the future, and to aid it the critical 
and measured appreciation of a public that by 
now is accustomed to this vein of literary ex- 
pression. It is to be hoped that Negro author- 
ship will quicken its somewhat lagging pace, 
and especially reassert its peculiarly intimate 
medium of poetry. The next field of award for 
the Du Bois literary prize is poetry, and the 
wise policy of withholding the award when ma- 
terial of high quality is lacking suggests that 
the poets, veteran and fledgling, groom them- 
selves. The award for non-fiction prose goes 


this year to James Weldon Johnson most de- 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Negro Looks at the Alphabet 


By Jesse O. Tuomas 


N these days when the different governmental 

recovery provisions are distinguished one 
from another by alphabetical symbols such as 
the PWA; the NIRA; the NRA; the CWA; 
the RFC; the FER and the AAA, the 
Negro looks at them with confusion and inde- 
cision. So far as his welfare is concerned, in 
some sections, the adminis- 


triotism rather than through Federal jurisdic- 
tion. The loca] personnel of the Compliance 
Boards is connected with other business con- 
cerns which employ Negroes or are subscrib- 
ers to certain public policies whereby Ne- 
groes are segregated or discriminated against. 
An example: A member of a Compliance Board 

in a certain state is the own- 


tration of relief or the job- 
giving department of the re- 
covery program could just 
as well be handled by the 
K. K. K. 

In order to appreciate the 
status of the Negro and the 
position assumed by some of 
those regarded as his leaders 
as well as the attitude of 
many of the industrialists in 
this section in regard to the 
extent to which Negroes 


Jesse O. Thomas is the 
Southern Field Secretary of 
the National Urban League. 
He has long been an observer 
of conditions in the South. 


—The Editor. 


er of the largest office build- 
ing in one of the cities in 
that state. Negroes are per- 
mitted to go up on only one 
elevator in this building, and 
that is the freight elevator, 
which is reached by going 
down an alley to the rear of 
the building. No employer of 
labor who is not inclined to 
comply with the code as far 
as Negroes are concerned, 
will take this member of the 


shall benefit by the different 
minimum wage codes, there are three impor- 
tant factors necessary to be considered: 

First: Our whole economic system in this 
section is predicated upon a differential basis, 
so far as the two racial elements are concerned. 
The Negro has never been included on equal 
terms with his fellow citizens in any activity. 
official or otherwise, public or private, in the 
South. The Negro’s historical relationship to 
the industrial life of the South has kept him 
from being considered as an ordinary normal 
individual. 

During slavery, because he represented an 
investment, he was given the most productive 
job in order to yield a dividend on the invest- 
ment. On that account he was the preferred 
wage earner when it came to the question of 
the allocation of jobs. After Emancipation 
he went through a rapid transition from a 
preferred laborer to a deferred workman. Even 
now he is not accepted and regarded as an ordi- 
nary, normal employee. 

As a free man he is given the jobs that either 
white people do not want, or those too hazard- 
ous for white people to be assigned to. In addi- 
tion to the above, there are certain jobs, the 
character of which determines the wages paid. 
These jobs are given to Negroes. 

‘Second: The second factor to be considered 
in connection with the Negro’s relationship to 
the code is the attempt to enforce the code or 
secure compliance thereto through local pa- 


Compliance Board seriously 
in any effort he may make toward enforcing 
compliance with the code. 

Members of Boards of Education which are 
paying Negro teachers from fifty to seventy 
per cent as much as white teachers are paid, 
will not be enthusiastic about getting Negroes 
equal pay with whites in industry. 

In Macon, Georgia, a Negro teacher has to 
teach forty years before she receives the salary 
that a white teacher receives in her first year. 
This might illustrate the difficult position in 
which a local Compliance Board may find itself. 
In the South there are four classes of em- 
ployers: 

1) The class that takes the position that 
since Negroes are not given equal considera- 
tion in any other activity, and since the only 
reason they have employed Negroes is because 
they represent cheaper labor than white, or 
because when Negroes were first employed in 
the jobs they hold, previous to this depression 
there were no white men available who would 
take their jobs, insist that if they have got to 
pay a living wage they will discharge Negroes 
and employ white people. 

(2) The class that is willing to increase the 
wages of Negroes above what was paid previ- 
ous to the adoption of the code, but not will- 
ing to give the Negro the full benefits of the 
minimum wage fixed by the code under which 
a particular industry operates. This class of 
employers has been active in the support of a 
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differential wage for Negroes. It has enlisted 
the support of Negroes in several communities 
on behalf of this sub minimum or differential 
wage for Negroes. The claim is made by the 
group that such a procedure will insure Neg- 
roes employment at a wage which will represent 
an increase over what they are getting at the 
present time. 

Some Negroes have lined up with this group 
of employers and have been active among Ne- 
groes in an attempt to have them accept the 
differential wage and not insist on receiving the 
wage provided by the code. The most spec- 
tacular case of this kind occurred at Selma, 
Alabama, where certain Negro leaders, not only 
attempted to persuade Negro wage earners 
who were working in a bag factory there to 
agree to a sub minimum wage scale recom- 
mended by the head of the factory, but a com- 
mittee of Negroes went before the Public 
Works Commission at Montgomery for the 
purpose of indorsing this proposed differential 
wage. 

(3) The class that first of all is loyal to the 
Democratic Party even beyond its loyalty to 
its own religion, and which is willing to do 
whatever seems necessary to make the party a 
success and keep it in power. 

(4) The class that is convinced that the 
only way to restore prosperity is through in- 
creasing the buying power of all wage earners. 
Many of the members of this group have want- 
ed an opportunity to do the fair thing for Ne- 
groes. They would have paid Negroes wages 
equal to whites even prior to the NRA if they 
had not been fearful of the reaction among 
their employer associates. 

There are a sufficient number of employers 
in the fourth class to make it appear, from my 
investigation through several states, that more 
Negroes have benefited by the code than have 
suffered as a result of the adoption of the code. 
We make this assertion in spite of the fact that 
it is extremely difficult to get accurate informa- 
tion. The average Negro laborer is frequently 
afraid to give information concerning the ex- 
tent to which the code is being violated by his 
employer. He hesitates for two reasons: 

First: He is afraid that it might cost him his 
job if the employer finds out he has given out 
this information. 

Second: He doesn’t think that anything will 
be done about it. 

Both the Negro employee and the white em- 
ployer have very grave doubt as to the desire 
of the Government to compel compliance with 
the code. They know how deliberately the 
South completely disregards the provisions of 
the 14th and 15th Amendments to the Federal 
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Constitution. They feel that if the government 
is powerless to enforce the provisions of these 
measures, it will be equally as powerless to en- 
force the provisions of the codes. They accept 
the language of the codes quite the same as 
they do the statement with reference to equal 
accommodations on railroads, as they do “sep- 
arate but equal educational equipment” in the 
public school system, etc. 

The feeling of the average intelligent Negro 
and a considerable number of southern white 
people is that these statements issued by the 
government which comprehend equality of op- 
portunity are nicely phrased but are not in- 
tended to lift Negroes to parity with other 
racial elements. 

There is a retail lumber company operated 
by Negroes in Austin, Texas, that gives a good 
illustration of what is stated above. This lum- 
ber company has been selling lumber to white 
people, Negroes and Mexicans. The white lum- 
ber dealers in Austin are determined to restrict 
customers of this company operated by Ne- 
groes to members of the Negro race. This is 
true, notwithstanding the white lumber dealer 
sells to all races. They have intimidated all the 
lumber mills within a radius of a hundred miles 
of Austin with threats of boycott. These Ne- 
groes have to go below Houston, a distance of 
164 miles, to find a mill that will sell them 
lumber. 

This matter has been called to the attention 
of the local Compliance Board. The board 
members condemn it rhetorically, but maintain 
that they cannot do anything about it. 

From the Department of the Interior orders 
have been given that there must be no discrim- 
ination in the allocation of jobs made possible 
by the Department of Public Works. A few 
days ago, I inspected the work on a levee 
near Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Notwithstanding 
a large number of Negroes have registered as 
chauffeurs, not a single Negro is employed as 
a truck driver on that job, and I was told by 
some Negroes, who I have reason to believe 
are reliable, that on no job on the levee between 
Natchez, Mississippi, and New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, are Negroes employed as truck drivers. 


I was in the office of the Federal Land Com- 
missioner in New Orleans. I saw more than 
seven hundred people employed in clerical posi- 
tions in connection with the administration of 
that office. I saw two Negroes: One maid and 
one porter. 

Relief is to be 


supposed administered 


on the basis of need. In Jacksonville, Florida, 
the total case load on October 31 was 
5,493 white families and 15,175 Negro fam- 
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ilies. The total amount expended for Duvall 
County was $175,055.47. The Negroes repre- 
sent 45 per cent of the total population, and 
are given 45 per cent of the relief, which means 
that 15,000 families get 45 per cent, and 5,000 
families get 55 per cent of relief. 

Negroes in Jacksonville feel that the govern- 
ment knows, or should know, how this money 
is being allocated. If the government is power- 
less in seeing that this money is spent to com- 
pel relief on the basis of need rather than on 
the basis of race, it is equally as helpless in en- 
forcing the industrial codes in Jacksonville. 

In Houston, Texas, an operator of a fish 
market, who rents space in the municipal mar- 
ket, employs Negro clerks. In appreciation of 
the fact that this employer was the only em- 
ployer in the market who has given the Negro 
the position as clerk, the majority of Negroes 
who went to this market to buy fish, bought 
from the concessionary that employed Negroes. 
This fact was finally brought to the attention 
of the City Council by the other concessioners 
in the market. The City Council, by vote of 
four to three, passed a resolution to force this 
employer of Negro clerks out of business. The 
matter is in the courts. 

The Compliance Board in Houston and 
Harris County finds itself helpless to do any- 
thing about this legalized boycott and restraint 
of trade participated in by the city govern- 
ment itself, with the approval of the mayor. 

On Wednesday morning, November 29th, 
The Dail Clarion-Ledger, of Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, accredited Mr. J. J. Halbert, Adminis- 
trator of the CWA, in a double column front 
page news story with having said: 

“I hope to have every white man who has 
been on work relief rolls employed on CWA 
projects by the end of the week.” 

In the Sunday edition of the Times-Picayune, 
December 10th, the following statement ap- 
peared: 

“Among those who will be put to work will 
be 300 white women who will be assigned to 
jobs of sewing, social service and Red Cross 
activities. Other jobs to be filled are 300 white 
public school and playground workers; 275 
white foremen, plumbers, carpenters, cement 
finishers, bricklayers, painters and laborers; 
215 white time keepers; 275 men to carry on 
rat survey work; 25 white laboratory tech- 
nicians; 125 white electricians; 150 white 
stenographers and clerks, male and female; 75 
civil engineers; 150 checkers and inspectors; 
30 draftsmen; 25 automobile and gasoline en- 
gine mechanics.” 
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Undoubtedly, Mr. Harry J. Early, Civil 
Works Administrator for the State of Louisi- 
ana, has received specific instructions from 
Secretary Ickes to the effect that there is to 
be no discrimination in the allocation of jobs 
where public money is to be used on work 
projects. There are thousands of Negro women 
in New Orleans in need of work and competent 
to do sewing and meet the same requirements 
of social service and Red Cross activities as 
the 300 white women included in this call. The 
same is true with reference to playground 
workers in public schools. There are more Ne- 
gro mechanics in New Orleans than white; and 
a number of Negroes are qualified to be fore- 
men, electricians, laboratory technicians, ste- 
nographers and clerks. As a matter of fact, 
there are unemployed Negroes in New Orleans 
able to meet the qualifications for any of the 
jobs stipulated above. Most Negroes, however, 
are assigned to common labor jobs. 

Many complaints are being made to the ef- 
fect that Negroes are not only being discrim- 
inated against in the matter of limiting them 
to unskilled jobs, but also of being paid below 
the minimum wage designated by the CWA, of 
40c an hour. A woman who worked a whole 
week at a Negro school in New Orleans, sup- 
posed to getting 40c an hour, was paid $4.80 
at the end of the week. The check was drawn 
on the Emergency Relief Administration 
through the Whitney National Bank of New 
Orleans. 

In Jackson, Mississippi, it was reported that 
300 Negroes were given cards to work on River- 
side Drive, a CWA project. On the registra- 
tion card, it was stated that they would receive 
40c an hour. When they were paid off, how- 
ever, they actually received 30c an hour. 

The work that is being done on Negro school 
buildings in Jackson, of a skilled and semi- 
skilled nature, is being done by white workmen 
with CWA money. 

In the building of the million dollar post 
office that is now nearing completion, at Jack- 
son, Negroes are used on the unskilled jobs 
as common laborers. 

In the city of Memphis, Tennessee, where 
there are 96,000 Negroes, a large number of 
whom have been unemployed and on relief rolls, 
there is only one Negro social worker. The 
method that Negroes have to employ to get 
their cases before the proper authority for 
consideration is most humiliating. 

The further we get from the time the dif- 
ferent recovery measures were inaugurated, the 
more difficult it becomes for the Negro to get 
his share of the benefits. 
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A Negro Theatre 


By Joun Lyman 


HE unexpected appearance of a succession 

of “hit” plays on Broadway earlier in the 
season almost immediately awakened a renewed 
interest in the legitimate theatre. The dramatic 
critics started dancing and hat-tossing in the 
side-streets off Times Square; theatrical pro- 
ducers, many of whom had despondently or re- 


signedly packed their bags 


bert V. Gellendre, opened a training school for 
colored dramatic students in October, 1932, 
and began active preparation for the develop- 
ment of a permanent Negro repertory com- 
pany vitally concerned with the authentic con- 
tribution, as a unit in its plan for the establish- 
ment of a permanent American repertory 
theatre. 


for Florida or the poor- 
house, hastily unpacked, 
dusted off their desks and 
began sending forth glowing 
announcements of forthcom- 
ing productions. Decidedly, 
the New York theatrical sea- 
son is “looking up.” 
Scanning the announce- 
ments of current productions 
and those to come, however, 
we find a familiar omission. 
Aside from the new edition 


John Lyman is the author the 
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Playhouse Associates. 


—The Editor. 


Avoiding the dubious theo- 
ries of racial inferiority and 
conventional supersti- 

tions regarding the Negro’s 

alleged limitations as actor 
and worker in the theatre, 
_ Repertory Playhouse Asso- 
ciates proceeded with sound 
training and experimentation 
in the fundamental tech- 
niques of acting, music and 
the dance. Announcement of 


of Lew Leslie’s “Blackbirds,” 

and the possible production of a play called 
“Brain Sweat,” we discover no Negro produc- 
tion definitely scheduled for this season! Sur- 
prising? Obviously net. For, despite the fact 
that there are some twelve or thirteen million 
people of color in the United States— three 
or four hundred thousand in New York alone 
—it is an exceptional season that brings more 
than two or three plays of Negro life to the 
professional stage. 


These few productions, confined almost en- 
tirely to what Ira De A. Reid calls the “belt- 
line” of theatrical production: the revue, the 
religious-musical play and the drama of frus- 
tration, while they have brought relatively im- 
portant advancement to the Negro actor and 
the Negro drama, have been almost negligible 
in proportion to the vast dramatic possibilities 
inherent in the experience of a race which has 
plumbed greater emotional depths, been pressed 
through more levels of life and more elements of 
social conflict than any other group in Amer- 
ica. In fact there is every reason to believe, 
with Ridgely Torrence, that “the Negro, other 
things being equal, might produce the great- 
est, most direct, most powerful drama in the 
world.” 


It was with the purpose of making “other 
things equal,” that Repertory Playhouse As- 
sociates, organized under the direction of Her- 


the project brought forth 
letters of commendation and 
enthusiastic expressions of interest from all 
parts of the country. The organization sought 
the best advice available from educators, 
writers and persons of standing and experi- 
ence in the theatre and formed an inter-racial 
committee, whose present membership includes 
Alain Locke, Paul Green, Elmer Carter, Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, Martha Graham, Wal- 
ter White, Harry Elmer Barnes, Cyrus LeRoy 
Baldridge and Richard Boleslavsky. 


Now, after more than a year devoted to care- 
ful organizational development, reading and 
selection of plays, and promotional activities, 
Repertory Playhouse Associates is working 
actively on plans for the next step in the carry- 
ing out of the Negro repertory project; pro- 
fessional production. The acting company will 
be selected from the best talent among colored 
actors, singers and dancers, and will include 
the most promising members of the training 
group. The company will operate as a perma- 
nent unit, continuing its training in produc- 
tion. By building up its own subscription audi- 
ence, interesting clubs and organizations, and 
appealing to the general public through inten- 
sive publicity and promotional activities, it is 
hoped to attract a substantial following for the 
repertory productions. A popular-priced ad- 
mission scale will be maintained, thus making 
the theatre accessible to thousands of poten- 
tial playgoers who cannot afford prevailing 
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box-office prices. Whenever desirable and ex- 
pedient, the acting company will supplement 
its New York season with tours to other cities. 

It is also planned to make the Negro reper- 
tory headquarters an active center for allied 
activities, including the development of a color- 
ed dance group and a choral group to work in 
association with the acting company, exhibi- 
tions of Negro art, an inter-racial forum, lec- 
tures and training classes in the theatre and 
allied arts, and the sponsorship of various 
groups and individuals in concert programs. 

* * 

The Repertory Playhouse Associates’ pro- 
ject presents three unique and significant as- 
pects, in its plan (1) to establish the Negro 
theatre as an integral part of the American 
stage, (2) to provide a new and growing stim- 
ulus to the development of an authentic Negro 
dramatic literature, and (3) to afford a con- 
sistent opportunity for training and experi- 
ence to the colored actor, playwright, director, 
technician and worker in other departments of 
the theatre. 

(1) It is the opinion of Mr. Gellendre and 
his associates that the best interests of the 
Negro theatre may be served through associa- 
tion as an active unit in a permanent repertory 
organization, that the Negro and the white 
theatre have much to learn from each other, 
that the elements which make for permanency 
in the whole organization will make for perma- 
nency in the Negro unit. As admirably stated 
by Alain Locke, in a recent issue of Pros- 
cenium: 

“A drama of Negro life true to its own 
idioms, gradually building up its own tradi- 
tion of style and form, but not cultivated con- 
descendingly as a minor province or isolated 
segment of the American drama and stage, is 
the objective we should regard as desirable and 
possible.” 

Not patronizing paternalism, but active co- 
operation, is the goal. The interracial char- 
acter of such an alignment offers certain mani- 
fest advantages. The white members can bring, 
in addition to their theatre training and experi- 
ence, a large measure of objectivity, and can 
do much towards winning white audiences over 
to the Negro theatre; the colored members can, 
and must bring these essential elements of a 
contribution uniquely their own. By doing and 
being, in a theatre which is not an isolated 
segment, but rather a recognized and integrated 
unit of the American theatre, the Negro may 
gain an increasing respect for himself as a 
creative artist, a more objective understanding 
of himself and his race, and a clearer, more 
constructive conception and determination of 
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his future. The education of members of the 
white race towards a broader knowledge of the 
Negro, and the fostering of a more enlightened 
understanding between races, are further aims 
to be accomplished through a permanent reper- 
tory theatre organized upon a fundamentally 
interracial basis. 
* 

(2) No greater single incentive could be 
provided for the Negro playwright than the 
creation of a continuing, season-to-season out- 
let, or market for his plays. Commercial pro- 
ducers, finding little or no “movie-sale” profit 
to be derived from Negro scripts, and unwill- 
ing to risk the presentation of plays involving 
elements of race-consciousness and conflict, 
have offered scant encouragement to the writers 
of Negro drama and practically no stimulus 
whatever to the production of anything which 
might be termed “authentic material.” Of the 
numerous plays submitted to Repertory Play- 
house Associates during the past year, far too 
large a percentage have born the pattern of an 
obvious and superficial stencil. A handful of 
writers have pushed through to the creation of 
fairly authentic, and occasionally well-written 
plays, but for the most part, the great dramas 
of Negro life are yet to be written. The life 
and experience of the American Negro, past 
and present, offering the richest conceivable 
material for drama—the material for a hun- 
dred epic plays—awaits adequate expression, 
and the very life and future of the Negro thea- 
tre will be determined in a large measure by 
the incentive and opportunity given the play- 
wright, colored or white, to observe intelligently 
and clearly, and to present his observations 
objectively in terms of the theatre. Given this 
opportunity and incentive, we may look for a 
steadily growing output of genuine plays, rich 
in those elements which Alain Locke has termed 
“the unique aspects of the field; the folk values 
of subject matter and acting idiom, the special 
racial ingredients of style of substance which 
are likely to make the vital and justified con- 
tribution—the drama which attempts to inter- 
pret all sides of Negro life integrally around 
its own native idioms.” 

* * 

(3) No less important than the encourage- 
ment and development of the playwright, is the 
necessity for training and experience on the 
part of the Negro actor. The popular fallacy 
that “all Negroes are natural-born actors” is 
rapidly giving way to a more enlightened ap- 
proach to the subject. Charles Gilpin, Rose 
McClendon, Paul Robeson, Frank Wilson—in 
fact, most of the colored actors who have at- 
tained to eminence—served long, and frequently 
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arduous, apprenticeships of training and ex- 
perience in the theatre. Occasionally, it is true, 
individuals have stepped onto the stage, with 
little or no previous training, have scored over- 
night successes in roles calling for their par- 
ticular “type,” and have gone on exploiting 
this or that particular type-characteristic over 
and over again—not without applause and 
profit. The recurrence of this phenomenon has 
even misled various commentators into the be- 
lief that, while within the limited range of his 
special talents the Negro is an “instinctive” 
actor, he lacks the capacity of becoming a 
great actor; that he can play only “himself” 
on the stage, giving vent only to those loud- 
guffawing, hyper-emotional, abandoned, shuf- 
fling manifestations which are thought to be his 
highest native endowments. Fortunately this 
superstition also is being broken down. Reper- 
tory Playhouse Associates found, of course— 
as almost every intelligent stage-director, edu- 
cator and observer has found—that colored 
actors and students vary, as do white actors 
and students, in intelligence, capability and 
sensitivity. While many Negro students brought 
to the training classes a fine intelligence and 
adaptability to the ancient arts of acting, mu- 
sic and the dance, with others no amount of 
training, encouragement, wheedling or tom- 
tom-beating, succeeded in eliciting anything 
which might be respectfully called acting. 

An actor, in the highest sense of the word, 
is, as Herbert Gellendre recently pointed out, 
“a person thoroughly conversant with his art, 
as a doctor or a lawyer is conversant with his 
profession. The actor must have solid train- 
ing in all phases of his technique, and recog- 
nize that his work requires everlasting attention 
to these matters. He must have the benefit of 
and be susceptible to sound critical appraisal 
throughout his career. He must be a person of 
talent, of course, of experience, of reasonable 
culture, acquainted with the history of his art, 
and socially responsible. His interest will be in 
the theatre and not in the limited horizon a 
part offers in its length or in the special man- 
ner by which it exploits his personality. Such 
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an actor in a theatre organized along sound 
economic principles, will be assured work 
throughout the season, at a reasonable, al- 
though not fabulous salary. A training school 
for practical students of the theatre, out of 
which many of these actors will come, should 
be maintained as a valuable adjunct to the 
repertory theatre.” 

Sound, consistent training and experience, 
then, becomes an indispensable element in the 
development and growth of the Negro theatre. 

~ * 


To accomplish its objective to the fullest 
extent, the Negro repertory theatre must be 
permanent, it must be given an opportunity to 
establish itself firmly as an integral part of 
the American stage, it must afford at least a 
minimum of economic security to its workers, 
it must be provided an opportunity for train- 
ing and experimentation during the first years 
of its existence. Operated under a careful plan, 
competently managed, with the speculative in- 
terest withdrawn, offering an adequate stand- 
ard of production, and alive to the practical 
aspects of sound and aggressive promotional 
activities, there is every reason to believe that 
such a theatre may achieve important and last- 
ing artistic success, and may, within a reason- 
able period, become entirely self-sustaining. 

Repertory Playhouse Associates is seeking 
the active support and cooperation of all per- 
sons, colored and white, who are interested in 
the future of the Negro theatre and drama, 
offering the challenge of a clear-cut, practical 
working plan. If the Negro’s protests against 
distortion and exploitation of the Negro actor 
and the Negro theme in the commercial theatre 
are to become anything more than vain, inef- 
fectual mutterings, he must crystallize his re- 
sentments into a sound, constructive and crea- 
tive program of work and achievement. Asking 
no patronizing indulgence, keenly aware of his 
own inherent power, united with his white col- 
leagues in a common destiny, he may bring the 
Negro drama to a clear realization and a dy- 
namic expression of its important contribution 
to the theatre of America and the world. 
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The Agenda 


By Evcene Gorpon 


‘| RECKON so. They ain’t nobody but him 

and his wife, and she’s away. They ain’t no 
servants or nothin’ on the place.” While he was 
talking Snell was looking up and down the 
street along which they hastened, apparently 
observing passing automobiles. Now he hailed 
a taxi driven by a Negro, and they got in. 
“Rear of Peachtree an’ 


mansion. There was a light ahead in the room 
off the side piazza. He shrugged and went on. 
As suddenly as doubt had besieged him, reason 
besieged him now. There were a hundred good 
reasons why Snell would be no one but the man 
he was sent to work with. He began to recount 
the reasons... . 

He was on the piazza, and 


Grady,” he instructed the 
taximan. “Now, listen, com- 
rade,” he whispered to John- 
son. “Listen. . . . Don’t talk 
loud. . . . Listen. You go 
up to the house an’ git in 
conversation with Angell. 
You’re intelligent. I don’t 
need to tell you what to say. 
Say anything. I’ll be outside 
gittin’ the car ready. Soon’s 
I git it out I'll come an’ we'll 
gag this bird, or something, 


test. 


This is the final instalment 
of a story that received hon- 
orable mention in last year’s 


Opportunity Literary Con- 


—The Editor. 


even while he hesitated, won- 
dering what he was going to 
say, a man called through 
the partly opened door: 
“Who’s there? What do you 
want?” He was in his shirt- 
sleeves, and was in the act of 
rubbing his face and neck 
with a hand towel. He was 
a tall man, but inclined to 
bulge midway,—as tall as 
Johnson,—and he looked to 
weigh about as much as 


truss ’?im up somewheres, an’ 
borrow a coupla nighties.” 

“I see.” 

Snell tapped on the window in front of 
him. “Right here, big boy.” They got out. 
Snell paid the driver and stood watching until 
the cab was out of sight. Then he and John- 
son cut across the broad street diagonally to- 
ward the rear of a great solid house silhouetted 
within a grove of oaks against a late autumn 
sky. 

“These kluxers certainly live in style, don’t 
they?” Johnson said. 

“Sho do, the bastards. . . . Now there’s the 
garage over yonder,” pointing off to the left. 
“Over that away is the side piazza. That’s 
where you go in. Everything O. K., comrade?” 

Johnson nodded and headed toward the side 
of the mansion, hung about with veils of shadow 
that appeared to swing from the trees. There 
was a slight crunching sound as he walked, 
and he wondered how soon a dog would bark, 
or someone would challenge him from the house. 
Then suddenly there flashed into full and blaz- 
ing intensity of outline all the hazy doubts that 
had troubled him for the past hour or so. Was 
this man Snell really to be trusted? . . . Is it 
possible I picked the wrong man?. . . . What 


kind of a trap was this he was sticking his head 
into? He halted sharply and looked back to- 
ward the garage. But it was hidden from view 
in the dusk around the vague corner of the 


Johnson did, around 180. 

“I’m looking for a Mr. Angell.” Johnson 
wondered what he was to say next, and was 
angry at his slow-wittedness. 

“I’m Mr. Angell. Who’re you?” The man be- 
yond the door was obviously suspicious. He 
made no effort to let the intruder in, and he 
appeared to be content to remain inside. 


“IT came up here to.... [’m—” 

The intent stare in Angell’s eyes at some- 
thing behind Johnson impelled the black man 
to wheel; then he stood frozen in indecision, his 
heart hammering against his breastbone. A tall 
man in Klan regalia stood there, his arms 
crossed on his breast, his eyes fixed on the Ne- 
gro Communist. Johnson wondered frantically 
whether this man could be Snell; decided em- 
phatically that it could not be. Snell had no 
uniform. The man inside, undeniably puzzled, 
nevertheless quirked his lips in a strange smile 
—a smile of amusement and contempt. He 
motioned the Negro aside and rushed the door 
open. But the Klansman shoved Johnson from 
behind, urging him through the door and into 
the dining room. The black man rallied his wits 
and calculated quickly. He thought: How far 
will I be able to get, if I try to do up both these 
birds? Or should I try to do ’em up, instead 
of getting away to report to Snell? Or is this. 
. . . He tried to penetrate the man’s identity 
through hood and gown. He wondered how 
many hooded devils skulked in the shadows of 
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the great lawn. Scheming for advantage, he 
backed against the wall, watching. 

He saw the uniformed Klansman extend his 
hand to Angell; saw the other silently take it. 
.. . There was no coherence in what he saw 
immediately thereafter, for the action was too 
swift. He was aware of the man in shirtsleeves 
hurling through the air and landing on his side 
under the dining room table; of the Klansman’s 
beckoning for an assisting hand; of his aiding 
in blindfolding and gagging Angell; of their 
turning him face down and binding his hands 
behind his back, of leaving him there while he 
followed the Klansman into the other room. 

The Klansman lifted his hood and revealed 
the grinning face of Comrade Snell, who put his 
finger to his lips and, turning, proceeded into 
a bedroom.He opened a closet and rummaged 
there a moment. He withdrew with a Klan cos- 
tume, extending it toward Johnson. “Quick! 
Put it on.” Johnson silently put it on and went 
to the dresser to look at himself in the mirror. 
He laughed aloud. 

“Shhh!” Snell cautioned. “All right, now,” 
he said. “We'll go through the dining room 
and make sho our brother is well fixed, then 
we'll git outer here and fly like hell. Wait a 
minute.” 

He twirled up the skirt of his gown. 
and plunged his hand into his hip-pocket. He 
brought out a great jack-knife, which flicked 
open by pressure on a spring. He led the way 
out, and Johnson saw him stop beside the tele- 
phone to snip the wires. Angell was lying as he 
had been left, but making strange sounds of 
protest. Snell paused beside him a moment, 
then looked at Johnson. 

“Better tie his legs,” Johnson suggested. 

His companion nodded, his eyes searching 
the room. He trod across the dining room to 
the kitchen, returning a moment later with a 
length of clothes-line. Binding their host’s legs, 
they tested the gag, put out the light, and ran 
across the lawn to the car. 

“How far to their meeting place?” Johnson 
asked, when the coupe was out on the road. 

“Not far.” Snell was gurgling.“You’d ought 
to see yo’ face when I came up in the back o’ 
you.” 

“You don’t know how near I came to killing 
a comrade,” Johnson said seriously. “Where'd 
you get that rig?” 

“Right here in this here car. Looks like they 
were out last night.” 

“You mean Cane Valley?” 

“Uh. They been whippin’ them Negroes two 
_’n’ three times a week.” 

Johnson said briefly, “I know it.” 
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For a while there was no sound except the 
engine’s hum. Being in a closed car, they were 
rather safe from detection. Johnson wondered 
whether it would have made any difference if 
they could have been seen. 

“Is it all settled what you’re to do?” Snell 
asked, as they finally entered upon a stretch 
of open country road. Dark woods lay on each 
side of them. Traffic was farily brisk, ap- 
proaching headlights making great yellow glob- 
ules in the crisp night. 

“I don’t mind going over it again. . . . Let’s 
see. I’m to be the outer guard,—the klexter. 
That correct? All right. I guess I’d better 
not do much talking; listening is what I’d bet- 
ter do.” 

“Correct again,” Snell said. 

“My purpose is to find out what’s on their 
agenda for tonight’s hellishness in Cane Val- 
ley. Correct?” Snell nodded. His tall peaked 
hood was bent back against the roof of the 
car. “Suppose I’m challenged. What shall I 
say? Suppose someone—” 

Snell interrupted. “I fergot to tell you this, 
an’ it’s damn important, too. Good thing you 
mentioned it.” 

“Oh, what a thoughtful little comrade you 
are!” Johnson said sarcastically. “What did 
you forget to tell me?” 

“The password at the outer door. It’s 
White.” 

“You mean it’s the word ‘white’?” 

“Uh. The password at the inner door is 
Supremacy.” 

Johnson grunted as the significance of the 
two words manifested itself. 


“You might be asked if you know Mr. Ko- 
top,” Snell told him, watching the small mirror 
above their eyes. 

“That so? Who the hell is he?” 

“Nobody. If they do ask you, you say, ‘No, 
but I know Mr. Potok’.” 

“Say, what’s the idea of all this hokus 
pokus?” Johnson demanded, laughing some- 
what nervously. The import of this venture was 
begining to impress him. 

“You better remember what I tell you,” Snell 
warned earnestly. Potok is Kotop spelled back- 
ward.” 

Johnson laughed again. 
spelled backward.” 

They both laughed. Johnson said: 
what or who is Kotop, may I ask?” 

“Kotop is the letters k-o-t-o-p, and they’re 
initials of the words ‘Klans observe their oaths 
persistently.” 


“Potok is Kotop 


“And 
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Johnson considered the matter in silence. “I 
see,” he said at length. 

They went over the formula again, then 
Johnson repeated it aloud, alone. He was re- 
peating it the second time, when Snell inter- 
rupted. “Here’s the place.” 

He drove the car into the low underbrush 
still thick with leaves, and lowered the glass in 
the door. The sounds rushed in upon them like 
a stream. They sat for a moment in silence, 
listening to the noise of cars around them; 
listening to the hum of indistinct voices sus- 
pended among the branches of stark trees. 
It was dark. There was a sound of crunching 
underbrush and of breaking twigs. The air was 
tense, as if with anticipation. 

“How do you feel?” Snell whispered. 

“Rather eerie, but otherwise all right. Like 
I did the night I had to go into No Man’s Land 
the first time. It was a night just like this— 
snappy, a little windy, dark. And November.” 

“An’ you stand jest as much chance gittin’ 
back,” Comrade Snell whispered encouragingly. 
He sought Johnson’s left hand. “This is the 
Klan handshake,’ he explained. “Jest an ordi- 
nary handshake, ‘ceptin’ you use the left hand. 
If they challenge you when shakin’ hands, you 
turn the other party’s hand toward yo’ lef’. 
If you challenge him, he’ll turn his’n toward his 
lef’. Clear?” 

“Sure.” They put out the lights and got to 
the ground. 

“I’m stayin’ here, now. Better orient yo’- 
self, so you can find the car. Lots depends on 
a clear head, remember.” Johnson nodded, 
studying the location with a view to orienting 
himself. He started off down the gloomy dirt 
road. He looked back and saw Snell standing 
tall and ghostly beside the car. When he looked 
the second time there was only the vague shad- 
ow of the coupe, for Snell had disappeared. 

Once more misgivings assailed him. Was he 
the dumbest fool that ever walked on two hind 
legs? Wasn’t he the damnedest fool for com- 
ing out here with someone he had met for the 
first time today! Suppose this man Snell was 
not Snell at all. Suppose the Ku Klux Klan in 
some way had got hold of the Party’s commu- 
nications and planned all this just for him. For 
an awful, insane moment he was determined to 
turn back; yet, he reasoned, the Klan meeting 
was here. There was no doubt about that. 


Klansmen were trailing all around him in the 
opaque darkness, making white grotesques 
against the ragged blackness of the trees. And 
ever so often a revealing headlight on a car 
swept scores of gowned figures into view. A 
tingle ran through him when he realized, all at 
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once, that he, to an onlooker, was just as mys- 
terious as these fools. Not only were they here, 
he pursued the thought, but they were intent 
upon some business very serious to them... . 
And undoubtedly just as serious to those share- 
croppers at Cane Valley. Trick or not, my 
place is here. . . . He thought suddenly that it 
would be funny if his costume were marked 
somewhere behind, as a sort of identification to 
the Klansmen. Once he stopped and pretended 
to fasten his shoe. No one, apparently, gave 
him special attention. 

When he got to the place where they were 
turning off the road into a narrow footpath 
barely discernible in the dark, he too turned 
off, wondering how far he should proceed before 
halting to take his stand as the klexter. He did 
not have long to speculate, however. He saw 
before him an open grove lighted by a small 
wood blaze, the light from which could not 
reach far, on account of the crowd massed 
around it. He glanced briefly into the twilit 
area, then turned his back on it and took up 
his post at the entrance. Klansmen tramped by 
him, singly and in groups, and twice he dis- 
tinctly heard a voice greet him as Angell. He 
thought it safer to say nothing, but it worried 
him whether he was behaving as Angell usually 
did. 

He estimated that he had been there for half 
an hour when a man in street clothes ap- 
proached. He was big and bulky in the milky 
darkness, and he paused uncertainly when he 
saw Johnson. The heart of the Communist once 
more hammered against his chest and rose into 
his throat, clogging it. He knew, even here 
among the trees, that this man was Angell. 
He knew it before he was aware of the pistol in 
the Klansman’s hand. And for the first time he 
had the disquieting awareness of being un- 
armed. He stood rigid, his arms folded across 
his breast. That was the way Snell had stood 
—it must be orthodox. No one had passed 
through for a long time, and he presumed the 
meeting must be well under way. Thus far he 
had been unable to hear anything from the 
grove. He hoped, however, that he would be 
able to steal in, when Angell got by, and lose 
himself among the others. Thus he would be 
able perhaps to pick up useful information. 

Angell, scrutinizing the outer guard closely, 
stopped eye to eye and toe to toe with him. 
Johnson dreaded the necessity for speech, but 
there was no way out. “Who’re you?” he 
growled in his chest. “Stand back, there,” he 
ordered. 

The man continued to stare. He glanced 
swiftly at Johnson’s gloved hands, and it oc- 
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curred to the Communist that this maddened 
fool might grab off the concealing hood. John- 
son took a deep breath; braced himself. Then, 
lifting his right foot, he shot it down upon that 
of his enemy, at the same time grasping the 
hand which held the pistol. With a quick up- 
ward movement of his left elbow, he rammed 
the man’s chin, wrenching the pistol from his 
grasp. Taken by surprise, the Klansman grunt- 
ed painfully and fell over into the bushes. Im- 
mediately, however, he was on his feet again, 
terror in his eyes and his mouth wide for shout- 
ing. 

and kill you,” Johnson whispered 
sharply. “Out of here! This is a Klan meeting.” 

“I’m a Klansman, you damned fool.” He 
was panting. “I’m—” 

“Where’s your—your regalia?” He won- 
dered, suddenly panic-stricken, whether he had 
used the right word. “Where’s your hood? 
What’s the pass-word—both of ’em? You a 
Klansman? Like hell, you are!” 

All this time the Klansman was trying to 
speak. “But I tell you a nigger—” 

“Yah! I reckon you’re going to tell me some 
nigger stole your outfit from you.” 

“You fool! That’s exactly what happened. 
Say, if you’re a Klansman, why don’t you 
know who I am? Who am I?” 

Johnson was aware that the man awaited a 
chance to grab the mask, despite the pistol at 
his belly. The Communist shoved the weapon 
into the fleshy midsection. “Move on. And 
keep going.” He hunched the intruder along 
backward, with his knee. “What the hell you 
think this is, a game, that I should tell you 
who you are? If you’re a Klansman, aren’t 
you supposed to know the laws of this organ- 
ization? And isn’t it one of the unwritten laws 
that nobody’s to get into an argument with a 
suspected spy? You a Klansman, and don’t 
know what we do with spies? Get your hands 
up, you son of a yellow. .. .” 

The man lifted his hands, blubbering but 
saying no word. Johnson pressed the pistol 
harder against the prisoner’s belly with the left 
hand; reaching up with the right, he untied 
the four-in-hand necktie and removed it. “This 
is going to be rather awkward,” he acknowl- 
edged, “but if you make a crooked move it’s 
going to be taps for you.” The Klansman was 
saying, in a wheedling voice: “You wouldn’t 
kill me, would you, Klansman? ‘White’ is the 
password, if you want it. ‘White.’ That’s the 
password for the outer door. The other pass- 
word—” 

“Shut up, you bastard idiot!’ Johnson 
touched the man’s mouth with the pistol. “Open 
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your damned mouth.” He crammed the tie in 
until the Klansman gagged. “Now lie down 
here—face down. .. . No. Get up. Take off 
your clothes.” 

There was an unintelligible gurgle of pro- 
test. 

“Take ’em off, and be damned quick about 
it. Keep your dirty paw away from your 
mouth, or, by God, I’ll plug you! Hurry up. 
Take ’em off. . . .”” He himself helped, pausing 
now and then to listen. The meeting in the 
grove had become riotous. That enthusiasm 
would indicate an interest too keen to stray 
even for a moment. Being midway the grove 
and the highway, and hidden from both, John- 
son felt secure. When the original and genuine 
klexter stood in all his potbellied nudity, John- 
son picked up the clothes and searched them. 
There were odds and ends of stuff, all of which 
he returned to the pockets; however, he trans- 
ferred to his own pockets two handfuls of 
cartridges. Then taking the suspenders, he or- 
dered the Klansman again to lie down. He knelt 
and tied the man’s hands behind his back. 
He tore a sleeve from the shirt and with it he 
reinforced the necktie gag. 

“TI know it’s a little cool out here,” he told 
the klexter. “And it’s starting to rain, too. 
But you’ll be found before you freeze. At the 
worst, you'll only be a little uncomfortable.” 
Johnson tied the man’s legs together with the 
other sleeve. He stood up, contemplating his 
handiwork. “So the password is—” 

There was shouting within the grove. There 
was the crack of a rifle. The man on the 
ground floundered like a huge whitish fish. 
Johnson thrust the pistol under his robe, 
straining eyes and ears toward the woods. 

“Let’s go, fellers! All aboard for Cane Val- 
ley!” A shriller and more youthful voice 
shrieked: “All off to the barbecue! We want 
nigger meat! Does anybody here like dark 
meat?’ Johnson moved out toward the high- 
way, half running. A shout pursued him! “Yeh. 
I like darkey meat!” 

There were five quick reports of a pistol. 
Johnson darted into the woods. He gathered 
up his robe and ran faster toward the spot 
where he remembered leaving Snell and the car. 
There was a volley of rifle shots; there was 
that mad medley of voices peculiar to whites 
of the South when they start out in the night 
to plunder and kill. Johnson had never before 
heard it, but he sensed its import as one who 
has never before lived near the sea senses all 
the subtle and mysterious moods and sounds 
and vibrations of the sea and surf. It meant, 
here, rapine. It meant death without mercy. 
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It meant torture to black women and their 
daughters. . . Johnson ran on, the shouts 
of triumph following like a mockery. Suddenly 
there was no sound behind him. ‘The very 
woods seemed to have suspended its breath; the 
night hung murmurless and moody; the night 
hung cunning and deceitful. Here was the car; 
he opened the door. He clutched at his throat, 
wholly an automatic gesture. There was no 
sign of Snell. He looked frantically for some 
note, running his hands over the floor of the 
car and the cushions. There was no message. 
There was nothing. 


He thought madly. . . . I'll have to drive. 
I'll have to learn. Dll have to get out of here. 
Oh, where the hell is Cane Valley? Where the 
hell is that goddam Georgia. . . .” 


Rain upon the roof of the car was like a 
thousand fingertips caressing a drum. He 
fumbled in the dark for the light on the dash- 
board. Behind him in the scattered area of 
the woods he heard the insane shouts and 
curses of frustrated men. He did not know why 
they were prostrated, but he knew that cry. 
Shooting was more frequent now. Bullets 
pinged across the top of the car. There was a 
sound of running footsteps and he thrust des- 
perately for his pistol. Even while he pulled 
it out, tearing off his glove the better to get 
his finger upon the trigger, a hooded face ap- 
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peared at the window and a voice commanded, 
“Wait!” 

Johnson knew that voice. This was not the 
place to temporize. Yet he dared not betray 
his identity. That was Snell’s voice—perhaps. 
Perhaps it was the voice of a man he had never 
seen before. “It’s me—Snell, comrade,” the 
man whispered into the car. He was in beside 
Johnson; he was at the wheel. The engine 
buzzed; hummed; sang. The car throbbed; it 
shot through the underbrush like a bullet. It 
found the main road and enveloped the cries 
behind it in the purr of its motor as it sped 
at 40—60—70 miles an hour toward Cane 
Valley. The cooling rain pelted through the 
windows. 

Johnson said, “Where the hell were you?” 

Snell laughed softly. “Rippin’ tires. Musta 
ripped a thousand. Every durned car in half a 
mile got a gutted tire. If they git to Cane 
Valley tonight they'll walk it, the sons of—” 

“What’s our agenda, when we get there?” 
Johnson asked, the Klan already forgotten and 
the problems of the Negro and white share- 
croppers of Cane Valley obsessing his mind. 

“Yes,” said Snell, jerking off the white hood, 
“the agenda. Say, you better take off that 
damn nightie and nightcap, ef you don’t want 
one o’ them sharecroppers to make hamburger 
outer you with a shotgun. . . . Now, the 
agenda. .. .” 


All I Touch 


By E. 


I AM a part of all I touch,” 
Of wind and wave and sea: 
(That black man’s body hanging there— 


Is that a part of me?) 


“T am a part of all I touch,” 
Of thoughts majestic, free: 
(That shrieking mob that damns and shouts— 


Is that a part of me?) 


“IT am a part of all I touch,” 


Of Love's great alchemy: 


(That bitter, cankerous, murderous hate— 


Is that a part of me?) 


“T am a part of all I touch,” 

O Christ, a part of Thee: 

(That butchered, blackened life I took— 
Is that a part of me?) 
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The New Deal and Housing 


By Heren AtFrep 


N every urban or rural community through- 
out the United States today conditions of 
housing exist which are a menace to the health, 
safety, and morals of large sections of the pop- 
ulation. From the Cotton Belt to Canada, and 
from the Atlantic through every State to the 
Pacific, there are to be observed thoroughly 
worn-out dwellings which are 


ing to all the people, and the value of a home- 
construction program as a medium of reem- 
ployment in a great key industry, the Federal 
government has taken a hand. The removal of 
blighted areas and rehousing of the lower-in- 
come groups at rents which they can afford to 
pay has not been accomplished by speculative 


builders or limited dividend 


the shame of any community 


corporations. This new pol- 
icy of the Federal govern- 


in which they stand. 
The quality of housing in 
the slums of our larger cities 


The need of Negroes for 
better and cheaper housing 
in all our cities needs no dis- 


ment, as expressed in the 
terms of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, presents 


is well known. It is scarcely 
necessary to describe at any 
length the filth, the dark 
halls, the inconvenient and 
gloomy rooms, and the stuffy 
smell of antiquated tene- 
ments in the congested and 
unsanitary areas which are 


cussion. 


clearance 
Deal. 


Miss Alfred writes 
of the possibilities for slum 
under the 


—The Editor. 


an opportunity to make 
rapid progress toward the 
solution of our housing prob- 
lem. In conformity with the 
provisions of the Act, the 
Government has made large 
sums of money available for 
the purpose of clearing slums 


New 


io be found in every section 
of New York City. Perhaps 
it is through long association with the condi- 
tions of life in run-down neighborhoods that 
we have become insensitive to their implica- 
tions. We read the studies of crime commissions 
and the reports of our Health, Fire, and Tene- 
ment House Departments, all of which point 
to the close correlation between housing and 
the health and conduct of the people. And yet 
there is the inclination to feel surprised, per- 
haps, as we read the opinion of Barry Parker, 
the British housing expert. With regard to 
conditions in New York City, Mr. Parker has 
written: 

“The duty has devolved upon me to know 
Portuguese and Brazilian slums as few know 
them. I also know the notorious slums of Dub- 
lin and Liverpool. I have spent many midnights 
and other hours in the slums of Edinburgh with 
those who well know all their intricacies and 
ramifications. I have been taken to the worst 
slums in Berlin. I know Italian, French, Bel- 
gian, Dutch and Norwegian slums and the con- 
ditions of life in any slum I have ever seen are 
better than they are in the slums of New York.” 

In a great metropolitan center like New 
York, with its heavy pressure of population 
and overtaxed facilities, every economic and 
social problem assumes extravagant propor- 
tions. But the housing problem in other cities 
differs only in extent. 

Recognizing the social importance of hous- 


and erecting low-rent dwell- 
ings. These funds will be advanced in the form 
of loans and outright grants. Private corpora- 
tions, including limited dividend companies, can 
merely obtain loans for their projects. Public 
agencies, in addition to loans, can obtain sub- 
sidies amounting to thirty percent of the cost 
of labor and materials. The policy of the Gov- 
ernment presents an opportunity for a vigor- 
ous battle against indecent housing conditions. 
The Government is doing its part; the next 
steps must be taken by local communities. 

As stated above, the outright grants will be 
given only to public bodies. Only five States 
now have the power to create housing boards 
or authorities with full power to acquire un- 
healthy areas, clear slums, and construct and 
operate dwellings. These States are Califor- 
nia, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin. Enabling legislation is pending in a num- 
ber of extraordinary sessions of State Legisla- 
tures. Bills are in process of preparation in 
other States and are to be introduced in the 
regular 1934 sessions. In the State of New 
York, Governor Lehman has committed himself 
to vigorous support of the legislation necessary 
to give the cities of that State power to qualify 
for grants. Major LaGuardia, New York 
City’s new Mayor, rode to his recent victory 
at the polls with the aid of campaign promises 
to do all the things possible to secure the crea- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Novels of Jessie Fauset 


By Wivuiam Stantey Brarrnwaite 


DON’T at all mind looking back—a state- 

ment I am bold to make, in face of the im- 
plied challenge of some of my readers—over 
thirty-five years, and publicly embrace an era, 
the first era, of creative literature by Negro 
writers. We have crossed a turbulent, roaring, 
treacherous, aesthetic Stream of Time between 
1898 and 1933: between 


peared “Plum Bun,” in 1931, “The Chinaberry 
Tree,” and in November of this year, “Comedy: 
American Style.” Four novels in not quite ten 
years. Only one Negro novelist has equalled 
this output, Dunbar. Our other novelists, Ches- 
nutt, Du Bois, McKay, Nella Larsen, Walter 
White, Rudolph Fisher, Wallace Thurman, G. 

S. Schuyler, Langston 


Chesnutt’s “The Marrow of 
Tradition” say, and ‘Jessie 


Hughes, Countee Cullen, and 
Arna Bontemps, have pro- 


Fauset’s “Comedy: American 
Style,” in the growth and 
development of the Negro 
novelist. 

Our creative literature, 
chiefly poetry and _ fiction, 
has carried the Race across 
this stream—a bridge, gir- 


William Stanley Braith- 
waite, distinguished literary 
critic, herein appraises the 
place of Miss Jessie Fauset 


in American letters. 


—The Editor. 


duced three, two, and one 
novel, respectively. These 
eleven writers have described 
and interpreted Negro life 
and experience with an art 
built, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, to the same pat- 
tern. There has not been 
much variation to the theme 


der and gable and solid gran- 
ite piers and towers, sus- 


nor to the milieu. 
Miss Fauset has done 


pended fairylike in the mist 
of misunderstanding and cal- 
umny, dazzlingly unsubstantial in the sunlight 
of sympathy and encouragement—from the 
shores of a “backward,” “inferior” people of 
the eighteen-nineties, to, well, to the shores of 
cultural and spiritual equality with our fellow- 
citizens of today. A magic structure and an 
alluring journey! Yes, by all the precepts and 
paradoxes of an elusive and deceptive oppor- 
tunity: no, by all the confluent, Promethean 
flames of biological urgencies and gifts which 
the bloods of Europe have poured into the 
original stream-source from Africa. The “gay 
nineties” was a tragic era, the “mauve decade,” 
of the critical fancy, was a jaundiced vision, 
where the Negro was concerned; and in them, 
the Negro: was a passionate root, that sent its 
first fragile stems above the aesthetic soil along 
the borderlands of the old and the new century. 
There was a girlhood at this time whose wist- 
ful dreams must have sent her bright, brown 
eyes staring in the direction of far horizons, 
where lay hidden the secrets of a peoples’ pride 
of spirit, secrets that were miraculously en- 
dowed with beauty; a girlhood that was to 
grow into womanhood; a searcher after the lure 
whose priceless possession made her a bright, 
enchanting blossom on the literary plant that 
has grown so magically in the last decade. 
Within a few months, a decade will have been 
reached since the publication of Jessie Fauset’s 
first novel “There is Confusion.” In 1928, ap- 


otherwise, and done it with 
superb courage. She stands at the head of the 
procession ; and I deliberately invite the objec- 
tion of critical opinion when I add, that she 
stands in the front rank of American women 
novelists in general. Glance at the procession 
of American women novelists, and their names 
will register the quality and character of their 
art, both as an expression, the rendering of 
human experience, the delineation of human 
character and nature, and environmental in- 
fluences. Sara Orne Jewett, Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, Margaret Deland, Edith Wharton, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Willa Sibert Cather, 
Ellen Glasgow, Kathleen Norris, Gertrude 
Atherton, Julia Peterkin, Zona Gale, to name a 
few, the most conspicuous and successful of 
the last two generations. If my claim is ex- 
travagant, that Miss Fauset assumes a natural 
and spontaneous association in this company, 
I am quite willing to take an immediate chas- 
tisement, and leave to posterity the relish of 
honoring with reiterated quotation this morsel 
of critical extravagance. 


Can one by any extension of the critical 
yardstick credit any of these women novelists 
with the extraordinary imaginative perception 
of discovering a new world of racial experi- 
ence and character, hitherto without psycho- 
logical and spiritual map and compass, and 
with poignant surprise find it buffeted, 
baffled, scorned and rejected, by the pressure 
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of an encircling political, economic, social and 
spiritual society, as with an intangible wall of 
adamant, through which it had to break for the 
means of survival, and more than mere survival, 
progress, and return from the discovery with 
both a tragedy and comedy of manners? No, 
Miss Jewett’s Maine folk in her ‘country of 
the pointed firs,’ are fundamentally of the same 
dramatic substance in motive and experience 
as Miss Cather’s Nebraska pioneers; Miss 
Wharton’s Knickerbocker aristocrats are es- 
sentially one with the same pride and mellow 
grace of mind and habit as Miss Glasgow’s 
Virginia ‘first families,’ the only difference 
that, with the former the nouveau riche gave 
a surface glitter to the jewel raping its purity, 
while with the latter a ‘lost cause’ took the 
sheen from the once proud texture of a feudal 
regime. Also these white novelists could afford 
to toy with some solid virtues and traditions 
of their craft, which often, and in several cases 
amongst them, mitigated their value and sin- 
cerity as literary artists. Strange as it may 
seem to all except those of cultivated taste and 
a broad knowledge of the history and tradi- 
tions of aesthetic values, many of these novel- 
ists, in spite of their reputations and the au- 
thoritative praise given them, are scarcely more 
than deft craftsmen, manipulating the pro- 
foundest emotions of humanity for the sake of 
capturing their readers’ attention and interest. 

When Miss Fauset tremulously stepped 
across the threshold of American literature 
with “There is Confusion,” in 1924, she did 
more than tell the story of a segment of a 
neglected group of American citizens of color, 
whose family, social and economic life, on the 
plane on which she placed it, was new material 
for the novelist; she unrecognizably made her 
entrance upon the American scene of letters as 
the potential Jane Austen of Negro literature. 
How is one to make clear the subtle distinction 
between Negro and American literature? Is 
Negro literature determined by the material or 
by the color and race of the author who creates 
it? If by the former, then there are a countless 
number of white Americans who are Negro 
writers; and yet obviously they cannot be, be- 
cause by every evidence of proof these authors 
are known to be white men and women; if by 
the latter, here we have a paradox as confusing 
as the other circumstances, because the author 
of obvious Negro blood is dealing with individ- 
uals who, though they are likewise Negroes, are 
now, after several centuries of transportation 
and transformation from the native soil of the 
race—just as the English, the Italian, the 
French, the Spanish, or German, whose lives 
went into the colonization of these western 
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lands, and also into the foundations of the 
American Republic—speaking the common lan- 
guage, and in the custom of living, dressing, 
eating, working, depend upon the same means 
and methods as all other Americans; thus it is 
not merely a question of rationality, but of 
truth, that the shaper of their individual and 
collective destinies upon the patterns of crea- 
tive literature, though racially of Negro ex- 
traction or decent, is first and foremost an 
American author and the creator of American 
literature. 

Thus, if it is convenient to speak of Negro 
literature as a classification of American litera- 
ture, it is essential to insist that the standards 
are one and the same. And if comparisons are 
made, it is the character and not the quality of 
the material that is the chief object of ap- 
praisal and analysis. With some modification 
then, I repeat, that Miss Fauset, when she 
started her novelistic career with “There is 
Confusion,” as the potential Jane Austen of 
Negro literature, after many decades of au- 
thorship by white women novelists, became the 
first American woman novelist to wrap her 
shoulders in the scarf of rare and delicate em- 
broidery that Jane Austen’s genius bequeathed 
to the American woman who could wear it most 
gracefully. 

I daresay, as a novelist Miss Fauset would 
be credited with many a virtue by certain emi- 
nent criticis, if she were but obliging enough 
to ignore the conventional ideals and triumphs 
of the emerged group of the Race. She has 
been infinitely more honest with her characters 
than her critics have cared to acknowledge, in- 
deed, to have even suspected. After all, her 
purpose, whether conscious or unconscious, has 
been to create in the pages of fiction a society 
which outside the Race simply did not and 
preferably, in accordance with granted assump- 
tion, could not be allowed to exist. The spirit, 
the consciousness of pride, dignity, a new qual- 
ity of moral idealism, was breathed into this 
darker body of human nature by her passion- 
ate sympathy and understanding of its ironic 
position in the flimsy web of American civiliza- 
tion. Only recently a review of Miss Fauset’s 
latest novel, “Comedy: American Style,” in one 
of the leading Negro papers, resented what the 
reviewer charged was a lack of climax and 
philosophy in the recital of Olivia Cary’s color 
obsession and the pain it brought her family. 
The philosophy in this latest novel, as in the 
three earlier ones, is not, and never was in- 
tended to be, an imposed thesis upon the sur- 
face of the story. Miss Fauset is too good an 
artist to argue the point; to engrave a doc- 
trine upon so intangible an element as Truth, 
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or to array with a misfitting apparel of rheto- 
ric the logic which like a pagan grace or a 
Christian virtue should run naked as the wind 
through the implications that color and shape 
the lives of her characters and their destinies. 
I am afraid that Negro critical eyes as well 
as white critical eyes have quite often failed to 
discern these implications in which are con- 
tained the philosophy of a tremendous con- 
Hict; the magnificent Shakesperean conflict of 
will and passion in the great tragedies from 
“Titus Andronicus” to “Coriolanus”; for in 
this Negro society which Miss Fauset has 
created imaginatively from the realities, there 
is the will, the confused but burning will, to 
master the passion of the organized body of 
lusty American prejudice. 

Philosophy, indeed! If we trace the range 
of American fiction—so spotty in its genuine 
qualities——we do not find since Hawthorne a 
similar, and singular, devotion of the philoso- 
phy of rebuke to an inhuman principle, ele- 
vated to an institution and safeguarded by 
both law and public opinion, as we find in these 
novels of Jessie Fauset’s. Hawthorne’s novels 
were the vehicle, for and presented types of 
human lives as, a brooding, passionate rebuke 
to the hard, callous Puritan spirit, which de- 
nied earthly happiness and fulfillment, the sense 
of joy and beauty, to the people. So in the 


) novels of Miss Fauset, we find underlying the 


narrative, this same philosophy of rebuke, 
brooding and passionate also, against the con- 
temporary spirit of the American people, who 


have elevated prejudice into an_ institution, 
_ safeguarded also by law and public sentiment, 
denying the freedom of development, of the in- 
vherent right to well-being, and the pursuit of 
‘happiness. It comes as a strange, mysterious 
echo out of the pages of the great romancer, to 


hear Miss Fauset’s women, Joanna Marshall, 


» Angela Murray and Olivia Cary (is it singular 
that her men are less given to this articulate 
yearning?) cry, in Angela’s words: “Doesn’t 
anyone think that we have a right to be happy, 
simply, naturally?” And Joanna, in the first 
of the novels, at the very end of her story in 
iwhich she is drawn as a somewhat selfish, am- 
‘bitious, and unintentionally hard girl, while 
building her career, after being twitted by 
‘Peter her lover, about her desire for greatness, 
wreplied, “No, . . . my creed calls for nothing 
Dut happiness.” 
| Happiness and—beauty! these are the over- 
tones, vibrating from the ordinary drama of 
1en and women, young and old, acting out their 
tense and colorful destinies in the pages of 
these four novels, aloof at the core of their in- 
erests and intentions from the broad currents 
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of American life. These people want, most of 
all, to be themselves. To satisfy the same yearn- 
ings and instincts, which God has given them 
in the same measure bestowed upon other peo- 
ple. When some of their members “cross over” 
into the white world, to enjoy the advantages 
and privileges for which they are fitted and 
worthy, as Angela Murray, and her mother 
Mattie, in temporary spells of adventure, An- 
thony Cross, and Olivia Cary did, it was not 
because they desired to be “white,” but because 
a cruel, blind, and despising tradition had 
taught them it was wiser and more profitable 
“not to be colored.” So far Miss Fauset has 
nicely balanced her survey of this extraordi- 
nary scene and the people who compose it. 
“There is Confusion,” the first of her novels, 
deals with the clear-cut background and its 
atmosphere of a rising racial social group in 
New York, the action taking place largely in 
the pre-war years. It is mainly the story of 
Joanna Marshall’s artistic ambition to fulfill 
her talents in the larger world of universal 
recognition and appreciation. The Marshall 
family is typical of many Negro families of 
the period, rising by hard work and moral prin- 
ciples to a position of respectability and in- 
fluence among their own. Peter Bye, Joanna’s 
lover, though he was careless of the distinction, 
brings into the story the pride of ancestry from 
an old Philadelphia family. That Joanna, in 
the end, was defeated in her purpose to achieve 
greatness—it is interesting to reflect upon the 
parallel story of Maggie Ellersley, poor and 
unfavored by opportunity, who strove so 
earnestly and honestly to be respectable in the 
sense that the Marshalls were, and who built 
her own sturdy ambitions upon the materials 
and services designed entirely along racial lines 
—she remains a more significant figure in the 
late realization of her love for Peter. 

“Plum Bun,” Miss Fauset’s second novel is, 
perhaps, her most perfect artistic achievement, 
and the most balanced force of interracial ex- 
perience. Its heroine, Angela Murray, not so 
profoundly and vividly drawn as Laurentine 
Strange or Melissa Paul, in “The Chinaberry 
Tree,” nor as that superbly ironic figure Olivia 
Cary, in “Comedy: American Style,” is never- 
theless, the most successful protagonist of the 
white-colored girl, who tragically sought hap- 
piness in the white world. “Plum Bun,” is the 
apogee of this mode among Miss Fauset’s 
novels, for in Anthony Cross again, she has 
taken a character “over”; and he is the most 
unique of her male characters, one who went 
“white” not by choice, but because of the 
hatred, which the murder of his father by a 
southern mob, had engendered in him for white 
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people. If the story hides a moral, it is, that 
if one masquerades as white because it is ex- 
pedient in the search for happiness and secur- 
ity and not because one is ashamed, or would 
rather not possess the dark blood in them, then 
a defection which the gods ironically punish 
with spiritual, and often, physical tragedy. 
Both Angela Murray and Anthony Cross, who 
were lovers, following Angela’s affair with 
Roger Fielding, the rich white youth, tasted 
this fortuitous draught at the hands of fate. 

With her third novel Miss Fauset returns to 
the same general theme of racial solidarity on 
the higher social plane, as in her first story. 
In this respect it is by far the meatiest of her 
books. Laurentine Strange drums upon one’s 
consciousness with the insistent and haunting 
lure for sympathy and understanding that one 
has for Hardy’s Tess, and more recently for 
Irene Forsythe in Galworthy’s “Saga.” Her 
experience, of course, is not like that of Tess; 
and she is not quite that “impinging beauty” 
of symbolic intentions, rebelling against the 
acquisitive Victorian propensity of a Soames, 
of Galsworthy’s creation. She is, nevertheless, 
an impinging symbol within the bound of her 
social milieu, the confluent expression in our 
modern era, of that free, non-obligatory mat- 
ing of a white father and colored mother. 
Proud, unconsciously disdainful, Laurentine 
emerges from the older racial backgrounds by 
the way of a critical arbiter, who stirs the 
tempest in the broadening world of which she 
and her relatives and, the people who would 
be, her friends, had she allowed them to be, pass 
through a process of crystallization. Melissa, 
her cousin, accompanies her through the nar- 
rative as a foil, spontaneous, warm-heated, im- 
pulsive, but a little designing, with the poten- 
tial stuff in her of a romantic disaster. The 
duel between these two girls is a comedy whose 
spirit is dipped in a vinegar of affection. And 
disaster, indeed, is what overtakes these girls; 
a disaster whose effect is somewhat artificial 
when revealed, and seems a bit forced and un- 
real. In many ways her strongest book on the 
theme of racial solidarity in its advanced stage, 
“The Chinaberry Tree” alone strikes what 
seems to me the one false note in Miss Fauset’s 
artistic equipment. For the sake of the story 
we forgive it, however, as we forgive Thomas 
Hardy that equally false and absurd climax in 
which Tess murders her betrayer. It is a story 
that will take a long time for both colored and 
white Americans to appreciate its supreme 
power. 
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The fourth of Miss Fauset’s novels, “Com- 
edy: American Style,”—with its ironic title, 
for the story is a tragedy throughout—is both 
the most irritating and at the same time, the 
most powerful of her books. ‘The story of Olivia 
Cary’s obsessign not to display the dark blood 
in either herself, nor in those members of her 
family—with the one tragic exception of Oliver, 
her youngest son—is one of the most devastat- 
ing characterizations in contemporary Ameri- 
can fiction. As in the case of Angela Murray, 
Olivia would not have cared a fig about being 
taken for colored anywhere, if the fact did not 
rob her of the things which the white world 
possessed, and which, she contended, were neces 
sary for her own happiness and peace, and the 
happiness and peace of her children. She built 
this desire upon an illusion, which was not of 
her own creation; but finding it as she did, she 
began early as a child and pursued the pur 
pose through the rest of her life until we leave 
her at the end of the story, that purpose to 
cheat the creator of the illusion. She did just 
the opposite, and it is the irony and paradox 
of her story, that those she cheated were her- 
self, her husband and her children. Though all 


of them saw through her, and took the stand 


that honest and self-respecting colored people 7 
take, even when it is often possible for one to | 


deceive, they could not prevail against Olivia’s 
heartless and untiring persecution. Her hus- 
band she ruined; drove her daughter into a 


loveless marriage with an_ insiped, selfish 


Frenchman with an Oedipus complex; stung | 
her youngest son into suicide; and in the end ~ 


the victim of her own unrelenting fanaticism. 

Olivia Cary is a tragic figure—one cannot 
call her a heroine, though that is the role de- 
signed for her by Miss Fauset. There is noth- 
ing glamorous about her, and yet she fascinates 


one with that hard, glittering frostiness of pur- ~ 
pose, with which she wrecks and ruins. What ~ 
makes her so disturbingly alive is the paradox ~ 


of her morality; for she is, according to a mis- 


conception of virtue, an impeccably moral 7 


woman in the flesh. Like Becky Sharpe, after 
all, she touches one’s sympathy, when at the 
end of the novel we leave her pathetically 
stranded in the ashes of her own once consum- 


ing desires and hopes. She is the symbol of a ~ 


force that must ultimately be acknowledged and 
discussed frankly by both races in America, 
and when that discussion takes place there will 
be concessions and revisions on the part of 
white Americans which will make it possible to 
draw her like again as a warning. 
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Awards 

James Weldon Johnson, poet, diplomat, former Sec- 
retary of the N.A.A.C.P. and now Spence Professor of 
Creative Literature at Fisk University, has been award- 
ed the W. E. B. DuBois Prize of $1000.00. The award 
goes to Mr. Johnson for his Black Manhattan, adjudged 
the best book of prose non-fiction written in the past 
three years. Oliver La Farge, distinguished novelist, 
author of the Pulitzer Prize Novel, “Laughing Boy,” 
made the presentation of the award at the Hotel Shel- 
ton, New York City. 

* 

The winners of the Essay Contest conducted by the 
Viking Press for the best essay on “What Along This 
Way Means to the Negro Student” has been announced. 
The first prize of $25.00 was awarded to Miss Josephine 
Ross of New York City, the second prize of $10.00 to 
Miss Ellen McGeehan of East Hartford, Connecticut. 
and the third prize of $5.00 to Miss Lillian M. Rhodes 
of Landsdowne, Pa. The judges were Miss Crystal 


Bird, Benjamin Brawley and George S. Schuyler. 
* 


Vertella S. Valentine recently graduated from the 
Institutional Synagogue, 37-43 West 116th St. New 
York City, was the brightest student in Hebrew and 
the valedictorian of the class. She plans to enter 
Yeshiva College. 


Art 


According to the Knoxville Journal of December 17th, 
1933, portraits of President and Mrs. Roosevelt created 
by a young Negro artist of that city, Leroy A. ‘Late, 
are hanging in the President's executive offices at 
Washington, D. C. Young Tate is a commercial artist 


and window decorator, who formerly was a bell-boy. 
* 


Appointments 

B. C. Baskerville, of Atlanta, Georgia, has been ap- 
pointed an organizer of the American Federation of 
Labor in the South. Mr. Baskerville was recommended 
by Forrester Washington, Director of the Atlanta 
School of Social Work. To date he has organized several 
locals of express and freight handlers in Atlanta, Ga., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Florence, S. C. 


Harlem 

According to a recent report of the United States 
Bureau of the Census the rate of illiteracy for the 
white population of New York City for persons over 
10 years of age is 4.8 per cent. For the Negro popula- 
tion, most of which is concentrated in Harlem, it is just 
over 2 per cent. Of this the New York Evening Journal 
said: 

“It may surprise you to hear that the Negro popula- 
tion of the city is more literate than the white. 

“However, the Census Bureau vouches for the fact 
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that only two Negroes out of every 100 above ten years 
of age are unable to read and write. 

“The Bureau does not say why, but these are the 
facts or figures. 

“Harlem has the rest of us beaten in this respect, 
believe it or not.” 


Radio 

Elmer A. Carter, Editor of Opportunity, was one of 
the speakers of a symposium, “The NRA and the 
Negro,” which was broadcast over Station WOR, New 
York City on December 31st. The other speakers were: 
Hon. James A. Hoey, Collector of Internal Revenue, 
New York City, and Father La Farge, Associate Editor 
of America, a Catholic weekly. 


* 
Omega Psi Phi Essay Contest Winners 
The successful contestants in the Omega Psi Phi 
Negro Achievement Essay Contest and their order of 
selection are as follows: 


* * 


College Division 
Cecil James Posey, Knoxville College, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Carrie L. Adams, Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga., 
William A. Young, Temple University, Phila. Pa., 
George R. Woolfolk, Louisville Municipal College, 
Louisville, Ky., Mabel Pullins, Newark State Normal, 
Newark, N. J., Burnwell B. Banks, N.C.A. & T. College, 
Greensboro, N. C., Andrew G. Paschal, Crane Junior 
College, Chicago, Ill. Ernest Baer Johnson, Winston- 
Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, N. C., James 
B. Oliver, Florida A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Fla., 
Harold Roland, S. C. State College, Orangeburg, S. C., 
Olga Roberts, Metropolitan Trade College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
High School Division 

Elwood McKenney, Boston Latin High, Boston, Mass., 
William Lloyd Purifoy, Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., Violet M. Harrison, Roxbury Memorial High, 
Roxbury, Mass., Helen E. Armstead, Hannah Penn. 
High, York, Pa. Victoria E. Todd, Dunbar High, 
Washington, D. C., Cordelia P. Key, Cardozo Business 
High, Washington, D. C., Willianna Coleman, ‘Thomas 
Jefferson High, Los Angeles, Calif.. Mary E. Logwood, 
Simon Gratz High, Phila., Pa., Helen Butts, Port Rich- 
mond High, Staten Island, N. Y., Mattie Caldwell, 
Crispus Attuck’s High, Indianapolis, Ind., Alice V. 
Shorter, Dunbar High, Washington, D. C. 

The college subject was “The Significance of The 
Achievements of Negroes.” The high school subject was 
“Why Mention the Negro’s Accomplishments?” The 
judges for the contest were: S. Malcolm Dodson, editor 
of the Oracle and pedagogue of Brooklyn, N. Y., at- 
torneys Carlyle M. Tucker, Wm. C. Jason, Jr., and 
Walter A. Gay, Jr. The project was directed by At- 
torney Robert D. Baskerville, of Philadelphia. 
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THE NEW DEAL AND HOUSING 
(Continued from Page 23) 


tion of a municipal housing commission for 
New York City. Robert D. Kohn, National 
Director of Housing, has given the people of 
many States reason to believe that they can 
safely hope to receive generous financial assist- 
ance from the Federal government as soon as 
they have provided themselves with the proper 
instrument for using such funds. Civie and 
welfare groups, members of the clergy, wom- 
en’s organizations and progressive labor lee4- 
ers are uniting to promote sentiment in their 
local communities favorable to the creatioa of 
municipal housing authorities. 

Most of the municipal legislation is being 
patterned after a bill prepared in New York 
City under the supervision of the National 
Public Housing Conference. Under the terms 
of this bill, it is recommended that a municipal 
housing authority be created and that a board 
be appointed by the Mayor. This board is to 
have power to issue its own bonds and to sell 
them to the Federal government. It will have 
placed at its disposal an effective procedure 
for acquiring land by condemnation or pur- 
chase, for clearing, replanning and rebuilding 
unhealthy and _ blighted 
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THE SAVING GRACE OF REALISM 
(Continued from Page 11) 


servedly; although Black Manhattan is 
crowned rather than Along This Way because 
of calendar limits. Together these two books 
do certainly represent the most distinguished 
contribution in non-prose fiction from any Ne- 
gro author recently. And then, it is sad, but 
fitting to chronicle against the year’s gains a 
really tragic loss in the early death of Walter 
H. Mazyck, the most promising of our younger 
historical writers, whose singular combination 
of accurate scholarship, clear analytical judg- 
ment of men and of issues, and limpid clarity 
and ease of expository style made him a figure 
of the greatest promise. His George Washing- 
ton and the Negro was one of the finest bits 
of historical analysis and writing we have pro- 
duced; his unfinished biography of Colonel 
Young will appear, but it grieves me greatly 
to contemplate the complete loss of his pre- 
meditated study of Lincoln for which he was 


deliberately maturing his talents. 


areas, and finally to man- 
age and operate dwellings 
when completed. The Gov- 
ernment loans will be re- 
paid out of the rents col- 
lected. 


Given generous and per- 
sistent support, there is 
reason to believe that city- 
wide housing plans will be 
under way in locations 
throughout the country 
before many months pass. 
Non-profit, low-rent pub- 
lic housing programs now 
appear to be reasonably 
certain of development— 
housing projects devel- 
oped by public authori- 
ties, on publicly owned 
land, with the aid of pub- 
lic funds. When this re- 
housing recovery program 
gets well under way and 
local communities active- 
ly support it, the first 
rays of a new dawn in 
housing will be seen to 
break over the horizon. 


Vertella S. Valentine receiving her diploma from Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein, 
Institutional Synagogue, New York City. 
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